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SULTANTEPE TABLET 38 73 AND ENUMA ELIS III 69 


Kk. A. SPEISER 


University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. U.S. A. 


In Anatolian Studies V1 (1956) O. R. Gurney 
presented, in transliteration and translation, a 
delightful tale which he named appriopriately 
“The Poor Man of Nippur.”' The text itself has 
just been made available in a handsome volume 
which comprises the epigraphic yield of two 
seasons of work at Sultantepe.2. The publication 
as a Whole is unusually important for it adds sub- 
stantially, among other things, to our knowledge 
and understanding of such old showpieces of 
Akkadian literature as Eniima-elis, Gilgamesh, 
Irra, Z0, the Cuthean legend of Naram-Sin, Ludlul 
bé@l némegqi, and others. Yet even in this distin- 
guished company the Tale of the Poor Man of 
Nippur is bound to stand out, primarily because 
it portrays the ancient Mesopotamians — as 
Gurney has stressed in a lighthearted mood 
that is certainly rare if not altogether unexpected.* 

The new text may be cited under the abbreviated 
title of EbN (etlum bél Nippurlim]), after its 
initial phrase, as was the native custom with 
literary compositions. This piece will undoubt- 
edly enjoy the attention of Assyriologists, and of 
students of literature in general, for a long time to 
come. Inevitably, some of the details that are as 
yet obscure will be clarified in the course of time. 
The purpose of this brief note is to concentrate on 
one such detail which is significant in its immedi- 
ate context and may have a bearing also on one or 
two points of broader import. 

EbN 73 was given in transliteration as 

ma-har-su qaq-ga-ru ma-har-sui 
and translated “he kissed the ground before 
him.” The repeated maharsu is awkward, to say 
the least, and was reflected but once in the trans- 
lation. But the autographed copy, as was to be 
expected, bears out the editor’s reading. Al- 


1. Pp. 145 ff. 

2. The Sultantepe Tablets, British Institute of Archae- 
ology at Ankara, No. 3 (1957), by O. R. Gurney and J. J. 
Finkelstein. The copy of the present text (No. 38) is 
Gurney’s. 

3. Anatolian Studies ILI 145 and n. 1. 
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though the first and third signs are slightly 
damaged, there can be no doubt whatever that 
they represent ma and Su respectively. Yet the 
present legend can scarcely represent the original 
version. It is grammatically suspect (in its 
initial form) and _ stylistically intolerable. Our 
author shows himself elsewhere to be too good a 
craftsman to be guilty of such offenses. Since 
the copy is above suspicion, the fault must lie 
with the Sultantepe scribe. As it happens, we 
know from line 3 of the colophon that the writer 
was an apprentice. An error in these circum- 
stances is thus entirely conceivable, provided 
that (a) an obvious correction can be suggested, 
and (b) the source of the error can be indicated. 
Fortunately, both these conditions can be met. 

a. Although the present piece is unique in con- 
tent, it is not without analogues as to its general 
type, which may be described as humorous and 
has so been characterized by the editor. The 
nearest relative of EbN would thus be the so- 
‘alled “Dialogue of Pessimism,’’ which I had 
occasion recently to rename “The Case of the 
Obliging Servant.’® Now it is one of the features 
of the latter composition that it makes pointed use 
of familiar sayings.® If the comparison between 
the two works holds good, this whole literary 
genre may have employed the evocative tech- 
nique. And indeed, Gurney has found independ- 
ently a striking resemblance between EbN 40 and 
KAR 174 iv 9-10. Could EbN 73 be another 
case in point? 

We do not have to look far for an answer. 
Kniima-elis II] 69 reads as follows: 

us-kin-ma_ 
in one Neo-Babylonian recension.” Another 
. Ibid. 
. JCS VIII (1954), 98 ff. 
. Ibid. 104 f. 

7. CT 13 10 69. Mr Gurney has kindly drawn my atten- 
tion to the close parallel in ST 28 (Myth of Nergal and 
Ereshkigal) i 28 and iii 49: ikmis(i) 788iq qaqqaru mahriga 
‘bowing down, he kissed the ground at her feet’. 
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Neo-Babylonian version, preserved in several 
copies, substitutes ma-har-Su-un for Sd-pal-&i-un,” 
and two fragments also read qgaq-qa-ru for qagq- 
qa-ra. In other words, there existed copies in 
which the passage in question was given as 


uskén-ma gaqgaru maharsun, 
which matches, syllable for syllable, the 
[maharsu] gaqgaru maharsu, 


except for the initial form (and the insignificant 
plural suffix in -n). Since the two lines agree so 
closely, and since Enima-elis is not likely to have 
borrowed from a secular work of a rather frivolous 
nature, the author of EbN may be assumed to 
have taken his line 73 from the canonical com- 
position. But if he did that, would he have 
substituted an otiose maharsu for the self-evident 
uskén-ma?’ The logical thing would have been 
to lift the whole verse. The chances are that he 
did just that. 

b. To be sure, the three syllables ma-har-Su, in 
Roman type, have absolutely nothing in common 
with us-kin-ma. In cuneiform writing, however, 
the disparity need not be great at all, given the 
proper place and period. For one, the middle 
syllable HAR also has the value KIN. For 
another, the sign US is frequently written in OB 

8. Cf. King, STC II 27 8; 32 1; 346. The last two 
read qaq-qa-ru for qaq-qa-ra. 


9. One has to prostrate oneself (uskén) before one can 
kiss the ground. 


and MB texts not unlike MB BA, that is, with 
two horizontal wedges separated by one that is 
shorter and on a slant; and this could well be 
confused with MA by a relatively inexperienced 
Neo-Assyrian scribe. For yet another, MB SU 
cannot always be distinguished from MB MA. 
All in all, a student scribe such as the one who is 
known to have left us the present text of EbN, 
could hardly be blamed for misreading US- 
KIN-MA as MA-HAR-SU, especially when a 
genuine maharsu confronted him at the end of 
this very verse." 

An incidental byproduct of this short investi- 
gation is the light which it has shed on the prob- 
able date of the archetypal text. The original 
had to be Babylonian, which is independently 
confirmed by the fact that the locale of the tale 
was Nippur. It could not be Neo-Babylonian, 
since neither US/MA nor MA/SU is common in 
that period. The latter similarity points to MB; 
the US-form that could be confused with MA 
might be OB, but better still MB; and the value 
KIN for HAR is quite common in MB. The 
chances are, therefore, that the text from which 
our Sultantepe scribe was copying, if not the 
original composition itself, dated from Middle 
Babylonian times. 

10. It is worth noting in this connection that in the 
first of his two maharsu forms our scribe employed the 
sign SU, which he uses elsewhere very rarely for the 
pronominal suffix; the second instance presents SU, 
that is, the sign commonly employed for this suffix. 
This would seem to be an added argument, if one were 
needed, pointing to a misreading of the original. 
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ON THE SEAL IMPRESSIONS ON SOME OLD BABYLONIAN TABLETS 


BucHANAN 


Guilford, Connecticut, U.S. A. 


The seal impressions here treated are found on 
the tablets Nos. 80 and 86, on the tag No. 46, 
and the envelope No. 57, all preserved in the col- 
lection of the Catholic University of America in 
Washington, D. C. The texts of Nos. 80 and 86 
were published in the preceding issue of this 
Journal (pp. 17 and 19); the tablet No. 57 (a 
letter) will be published at a later date; No. 46 
exhibits only the seal impression. 

The author wishes to thank Professor A. Goetze 
of Yale University for bringing these impressions 
to his attention and Father Louis IF’. Hartman, 
C.Ss.R., for giving him permission to publish 
them.! 


I 


Some Old Babylonian Sealings, the Last of which 

has “Kassite’’ Features 
CUA 46. Clay tag, a triangular pyramid in 
shape (fig. 1). Sides ca. 33 &K 23 mm.; flat 
end ca. 23 mm. sq. String hole at top and 
bottom. Seal, at least 23 mm. high, im- 
pressed on all four faces (the two best in 
figs. 2-3). 

“God” with mace facing suppliant god- 
dess; between them mounted spade (or 
tree) above two crooks on two-headed goat’s 
body; traces of inscription on either side. 


The two figures thus confronted form the most 
popular motif in the Old Babylonian repertory 
(Corpus I, 436-459; see especially 452). The 
interest of the design lies in the symbols between 
the figures. The upper object appears to be a 
spade rather than a tree (Newell 261; but see 
Corpus I, 480). It is beside two crooks placed 


1. So far as possible the abbreviations, terms and 
methods of presentation in this article are those used in 
“Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in North Ameri- 
can Collections,’ Vol. I: E. Porada, Collection of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, Bollingen Series XIV, 1948 
(= Corpus I). The ‘‘Corpus”’ will be used in this article 
to illustrate the different classes of seals. On the other 
hand, most of the seals cited in individual comparisons 
will be found illustrated in H. Frankfort, ‘‘Cylinder 
Seals’’, London, 1939 (= Frankfort). 


on a goat’s back in deClerq 232. In CUA 46, 
however, the design is given deliberate symmetry 
by the arrangement of the symbols and by the 
duplication of the goat’s head. The motif, two 
or more animal heads on a common body, is 
attested in the glyptic of the ancient Near East 
with varying frequency in many different periods 
and regions; for example, it occurs in a nearly con- 
temporary Syro-Cappadocian piece, Ashmolean 
161. However, it is most unusual in Old Baby- 
lonian designs. In the present case it would 
seem to be the result of artistic variation for the 
purpose of effective arrangement. 


CUA 86. Tablet, dated in the 12th year of 
Sinmuballit, Hammurabi’s immediate pre- 
decessor. Size ca. 36 X 38 X 22. Impres- 
sions of two seals (each at least 22 mm. high); 
three of seal A, one on the upper edge (fig. 4) 
and two partial ones on the obverse below and 
perpendicular to the text; two of seal B, one 
on the lower edge (fig. 5), one on the left 
edge (fig. 6). 


A: Kid carried by approaching worshipper, 
war goddess full face holding lion club and 
scimitar and presumably stepping on lion, 
goddess full face with outstretched right hand, 
suppliant goddess approaching scene perhaps 
behind worshipper with kid; in field: lion 
above sidewise goat, bull, bull man’s head. 


B: War goddess as in A; bull man struggling 
with nude bearded hero, both full face, fly 
between them; suppliant goddess. 


The carefully delineated fabric of the garment 
of the goddess with outstretched right hand in A 
and the very considerable modelling of the con- 
tending pair in B furnish good reasons for placing 
these two seals with the better executed examples 
of Old Babylonian glyptic (cf. Corpus I, 399, 
401-402). The closely similar rendition of the 
war goddess and general similarity of style and 
subject matter suggest that they could be prod- 
ucts of the same workshop. This has led Goetze 
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to conjecture that they are the seals of the two 
witnesses who are brothers. 

The elements of both designs are common in 
Old Babylonian glyptic. Seal A_ is closely 
matched by an impression on Louvre A 527 (pl. 
115, l.c.), an envelope dated to the 35th year of 
Hammurabi; while B may be compared in part 
with pieces like BN 170 and 210. 


CUA 57. Envelope connected with the reign 
of Samsuiluna, Hammurabi’s successor, by 
the phrase, ‘servant of Samsuiluna’’, in the 
inscription of the seal of the scribe with 
which it is impressed. Ca. 80 X 50 X 30; 
height of seal 20 mm., including its metal 
caps 32). Obverse, fig. 7 (clear indent of 
metal caps but faint imprint of seal); lower 
edge, fig. 8; right edge, fig. 9. 

Suppliant goddess and seated king or god 
on either side of inscription; the seated 
figure seems to be wearing a broad-brimmed 
cap and holding a cup in his outstretched 
hand. 


The design of this seal belongs to a well-known 
class of the late Old Babylonian period, the prin- 
cipal and usually only subject of which is one or 
two figures facing an inscription. Commonly 
these figures are suppliant goddesses like the one 
here (cf. Corpus I, 558-567), except that this one 
seems to lack the ribbon falling down the back 
often added during the period. So far as known 
this type of design first appeared in late Larsa 
times (Corpus I, p. 62), while no certain examples 
are attested later than the Old Babylonian period. 

The suppliant goddess in her old form is a rare 
figure in Kassite glyptic; see, for example, BN 
300, which looks as though it might be a Kassite 
copy of an older piece; or Orientalia 23, 1954, tab. 
II, fig. 14 (BM 89853). Philadelphia 530, (PBS 
XIV pl. XXVIII) the seal of a son of Karaindash, 
presumably the late 15th century Kassite king, 
appears to have been made in imitation of Old 
Babylonian style, except for the use of two regis- 
ters. Newell 273 with a very worn suppliant 
goddess facing a Kassite type of prayer might be 
regarded as a possible exception to the rule, 
except that two small figures in a different style 
on the other side of the inscription suggest that 
the piece was recut in antiquity. So too the 
‘“Kassite”’ prayer on Louvre D 50, a late Old 
Babylonian seal, may have been added later. 


However, such prayers are attested as early as the 
reign of Samsuditana (see Louvre A 573). Another 
exception to the rule may be BN 299, although 
the standing figure in that seal does not wear 
either a horned mitre or the triangular shaped 
headdress that often replaced it in Kassite times. 
In some pieces transitional from Old Babylonian 
to Kassite glyptic, the suppliant goddess before 
an inscription is recognizable chiefly by her gesture 
(cf. Corpus 568; perhaps Louvre A 567 with 
impressions of a seal bearing the name of Ammi- 
ditana, third from last Old Babylonian king; 
certainly Walters 26 with the name of Samsu- 
ditana, the last king, and Louvre A 573, a tablet 
dated to Samsuditana, cited above for its ‘“‘Kas- 
site”’ seal inscription). In these seals she wears a 
round headdress from which that of BN 299 may 
have been copied. In any case, the suppliant 
goddess in the present sealing is clearly in pure 
Old Babylonian style. 

Variations of the motif, suppliant goddess 
facing an inscription, are known, such as deClerq 
246 in which bullmen replace the goddess. How- 
ever, the use of a suppliant goddess and a seated 
king or god on either side of an inscription as in 
CUA 57 does not appear to have been attested 
before. The nearest approach is in Louvre T 2534, 
in which two suppliant goddesses facing an 
inscription have their backs to a seated diety 
between them. A seated figure facing an inscrip- 
tion is quite popular in Kassite times (Ward 535, 
537; Brussels 425; Philadelphia 545, 563), usually 
accompanied by a number of symbols scattered in 
the field (but see Southesk Qb 38). However, 
CUA 47 is not the only earlier occurrence of 
the motif; even earlier are Newell 264, an early 
Old Babylonian seal in which the deity holds a 
crescent staff, and an Isin-Larsa style seal from 
Tello,? in which the seated figure is accompanied 
by a scorpion, crossed lions, and two standards. 

In Kassite glyptic the seated deity facing an 
inscription usually holds his hand as if pointing to 
it, while in those scenes where he has a worshipper 
before him, he extends a cup. If, as seems pos- 
sible, the figure in CUA 57 holds a cup, he must be 
connected rather with the king or god of early 
Old Babylonian glyptic, as in Corpus I, 315-332. 
In short, though he anticipates a Kassite usage, 


2. A. Parrot, Glyptique mésopotamienne, Paris 1954, 
seal 254. 
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the seated figure here must, like the suppliant 
voddess, be regarded as purely Old Babylonian. 

The most striking thing about the impressions 
on CUA 57 is the clear evidence that the seal bore 
metal caps. The granulated decoration of these 
caps suggests that the metal used was gold. Such 
caps are well attested in Kassite seal impressions. 
In facet, they are usually regarded as a specifically 
Kassite manifestation. However, it has long 
been known that they occur with the seal impres- 
sion on a tablet dated to Ammisaduqa, next to 
last Old Babylonian king.’ Probably they were 
also used on one of the seals with which Louvre 
A567 of the time of Ammiditana (cited above) 
was impressed (to the left pl. 117, 4). It may be 
added that they appear with the otherwise blank 
impression of the seal of the scribe on CUA 48, a 
tablet dated to Samsuditana. 

Documents bearing the names of Isharlim‘ 
and Hammurabi® of Hana can probably be dated 
to the late Old Babylonian period by the coarse- 
ness of associated seal designs. It would seem 
that the seal of one of these monarchs must have 
served as the model for the other, so close are they 
in style and subject matter. However, we can- 
not yet tell which came first. Following what 
must have been a fashion of the time, these seals 
bore gold granulated caps on their ends. The 
impressions on CUA 57 now indicate that the 
practice started at least as early as the time of 
Samsuiluna. 

The seals on this envelope clearly reflect the 
taste of their own time. Nevertheless, they also 
point to future developments. The suppliant 
goddess before an inscription was to become an 
even more popular subject before the period 
ended; but her companion, the seated king or god, 


3. Babylonian Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Series A, Vol. VI, pt. 1: H. Ranke, Babylonian 
Legal and Business Documents, Philadelphia, 1906, 
pl. X, 15, tablet 105. 

4. Louvre A 594. 

5. Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, IV: A. Clay, Epics Hymns Omens and Other 
Texts, New Haven, 1923, pl. 48, text 52 (Morgan 613); 
Revue d’Assyriologie XXXIII, p. 1883, YBC 6518. Ex- 
amination of the tablets suggests that the sealings on 
both were made by the same seal. 

6. They differ in size. The seal of Hammurabi was 35 
mm. high, while that of Isharlim measured 28mm. This 
last information was kindly furnished by M. Jean 
Nougayrol of the Louvre, thus correcting the original 
publication. 


did not win, or better regain, a distinctive place in 
the repertory until the following Kassite period. 
The discussion of these motifs has revealed the 
complex dependence of the later period on the 
earlier. The extent to which this dependence 
must be reflected in a short chronology remains 
debatable. The impressions on CUA 57 seem to 
contribute nothing to the solution of this problem, 
they serve rather to bring it to the fore. 


II 


A Syrian and Two Old Babylonian Seals on an 
Envelope Dated to the Reign of Samsuditana 


CUA 80. Envelope dated in the 7th year of 
Samsuditana, last Old Babylonian king. 
Size ca. 50 X 47 K 21. Twelve impressions 
of three seals, A, B, and C; six impressions of 
seal A (height over 21 mm.): to the right, 
twice, one above the other, on the obverse 
and once on the upper and lower edge, twice 
side by side on the right edge; four im- 
pressions of seal B, to the left of A on the ob- 
verse and on the upper and lower edge; two 
impressions of seal C on the left edge. 
Height of B and C 20 mm. or less. The ob- 
verse fig. 10; the upper, lower and left edge 
figs. 11-13; drawing of seal A fig. 14. 


A: Two nude bearded heroes, full face, 
grasping each other’s wrist, inscription be- 
tween them; to left, nude male walking over 
some kind of structure (?); to right, two 
nude males attacking ibex pierced by spear, 
left-hand male and ibex on stretched out 
bull, attacked by lion over which second 
male steps, uncertain design below bull. 


B: Seated goat attacked by lion; man on 
one knee, attacked by lion to left, and prob- 
ably by lion-griffin to right. 


C: Worshipper before deity with rod, 

seated on temple-throne, star-disk in crescent 

and mongoose between them, demonic mask 

(?) behind deity’s head; rampant goat (?) 

probably attacked by animal or monster. 

The two Old Babylonian seals, B and C, present 
few problems. The motifs of which they are 
composed occur commonly during the period in 
very similar combinations. For B see Ward 453, 
which is almost identical; Philadelphia 324-325, a 
tablet dating the type at least as early as the time 
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of Rim-Sin; or Corpus I, 359-369 for some pos- 
sible variations. The main elements of C appear 
in Corpus I, 340, 342, 389-390. 

The sealings of B and C are interesting for two 
Firstly, because, though both of the 
seals are quite carefully engraved with consider- 
able attention to modelling, they look almost flat 
beside the massive relief of the Syrian seal A on 
the same tablet. Secondly, it is noteworthy that 
two such respectable examples of the better work 
of the Old Babylonian period should still be in use 
at its end. If the Old Babylonian style emerged 
during the early part of the dynasty,’ it must have 
been well past its prime after the reign of Samsui- 
luna 150 years later. In fact, at that time seals 
in a simpler, coarsened style with much use of 
drilling began to be made, some of them even 
bearing royal names (see the comment under 
CUA 57 above). Yet whatever the fashion for 
these later crudities, anyone lucky enough to 
possess one of the older pieces might be expected 
to use it as was done here. 

Before seal A can be discussed certain problems 
in connection with its description must be cleared 
up. Goetze reads the name inscribed between 
the contending heroes as [?-l{-i-dt-nam and the 
adjacent name on the envelope as [pig-An-nu-ni- 
tum. Yet he believes the latter must have been 
the owner of the seal. This witness to the 
document then is using a seal that originally 
belonged to somebody else. Furthermore, the 
inscription fits into the seal design in such a way 
as to suggest that it was a later addition. Such 
apparently added inscriptions are fairly common 
on the Old Babylonian seals that have been 
preserved. In many cases this doubtless means 
reuse. It will be seen below that seal A is of 
Syrian origin. Consequently, there is a good 
chance that it reached the hands of I piq-An-nu- 
ni-tum after belonging to 7-l-i-di-nam who got it 
in or from Syria. In short, it could be consider- 
ably older than the envelope on which it was used, 
in this perhaps resembling the Old Babylonian 
seals that accompany it. Whether this is so will 
be considered later. 

There is unfortunately some doubt about many 
details of the design. However, much is clarified 
by comparing it with the lefthand scene in BN 435. 
In both all of the figures described as nude wear 


reasons. 


7. E. Porada, Journal of Cuneiform Studies 4, 1950, 
p. 155f. 


belts or girdles. In the case of the little man to 
the left of the ibex and of his counterpart in BN 
435 there hangs from the girdle what looks very 
much like a codpiece. However, two ends of his 
girdle fly out behind the first of these men, so 
perhaps the flap in front is simply another end. 
Similar little men in Syrian seals with top knots 
on their heads often wear kilts. The ends of the 
garment are usually clearly visible in front 
between their legs, as in deClereq 395. The little 
figure in BN 435 wears a kind of turban with two 
streamers; the streamers are clear in A but not 
the turban. Similarly, it cannot be determined 
whether as in BN 435 the heads of the tall heroes 
have a wig-like headdress with a part in the 
middle. 

No parallels are known for the pennon at the 
end of the spear. A spear ending with a knob 
as in A appears in BN 464, while in a seal from 
Cyprus’ and probably in Berlin 538, there is a 
pennon just below the spearhead. However, none 
of these Syrian pieces is so elaborately executed 
as A. 

The immediately striking thing about A is in 
fact the way in which it has been engraved. One 
has to go back to Akkadian times to find anything 
comparable. The two tall heroes could be 
Akkadian figures except for one thing. In the 
better class of Akkadian seals, like Corpus I 
159-167, the sinews are indicated as well as the 
muscles, whereas the Syrian master has treated 
the groups of muscles as isolated units, so that the 
body is made up of a series of drop-like shapes. 
The result of this procedure is most obvious in the 
peculiar appearance of the buttocks. Other 
features serve to differentiate A from true Ak- 
kadian design. Thus the awkward bent arms so 
common in the latter are missing here. Further- 
more, Akkadian designs are more loose-knit than 
this one is. 

The same massive modelling in a series of 
“drops” can be found in a number of other 
Syrian seals. Some feature the nude hero, full 
face, like BN 435, Louvre A 913 or Ward 832. 
There is a “swastika” of heroes in Newell 345 and 
Berlin 531, while the hero is replaced by bullmen 
in Southesk Qd. 5. The “‘little’’? man appears 
full size in Weber 346, the style of which is some- 
what looser than the others. He has a top knot 


8. American Journal of Archaeology LII, 1948, pl. 
VIIT8. 
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but is still nude in Ashmolean 182; he is top- 
knotted and kilted in Corpus I 955 and 958. An 
animal contest resembling that in A oceurs in 
BN 463, while Berlin 535, which is somewhat 
simpler in style, and Ashmolean 185-186, both of 
which have animal contests as their subject, could 
be of the same school. To these must be added a 
magnificent seal recently published by Seyrig’ 
which will be discussed later. 

The first thing to note about this list, incomplete 
though it may be, is the extraordinary range of 
subject matter. It is true that a connection in 
regard to some details can be established from 
piece to piece. Nevertheless it would seem as if 
there had been a conscious effort to make the 
subject. of every piece carved in the grand manner 
different from that of every other. There is none 
of the deadly monotony that stultified Meso- 
potamian glyptic after the Akkadian period. 
On the contrary, there is every evidence of indi- 
vidual genius at work. Admittedly, it is difficult 
to compare the quality of individual seals on the 
basis of impressions, photographs and drawings. 
Nevertheless, it would seem likely that many of 
the seals cited above were the work of a single 
artist and that most of them came from his work- 
shop. 

Turning to the subject matter, it is of course 
obvious that the contending heroes in A come 
from the Mesopotamian repertory. A contest 
of hero and bullman was very popular in Old 
Babylonian glyptic, but examples with nude 
bearded heroes only are best attested in Akkadian 
times, as in Frankfort, fig. 29. A direct borrowing 
from Akkadian iconography can be argued of some 
other Syrian pieces, like BN 464 with its deity 
rising from a mountain. Similarly, the two 
smaller heroes on either side of an ibex in A 
might be referred back to a favorite theme of 
Post-Akkadian times. 

The characteristics of these “little” men and of 
their top-knotted fellows in other Syrian seals, 
however, point in a different direction. This was 
not realized until Seyrig published the seal 
mentioned above. In it, along with two con- 
tending heroes depicted as in the Akkadian seal 
BN 26, plus a lion-headed eagle and two animal 
contests, there appears a bull over which two 
little men are leaping. A third man is waiting 
his turn and a fourth has fallen under the bull. As 


9. Syria XXXII, 1955, p. 34f, pl. LV, 2. 


Seyrig has rightly pointed out, this scene must 
be connected with the bull “games” of Crete, 
representations of which begin to be popular in 
MM III — LM I, or in very approximate 
figures perhaps a hundred years on either side of 
1600. This seal is in the same style as A and 
could have been made in the same workshop. 

It would seem possible that the little men in A 
and related pieces were also of Cretan or Early 
Mycenaean inspiration. Heroes, athletes, and 
other young men with hairdoes and garments 
resembling those of A were popular at the time in 
the Aegean area. See the warriors with topknots 
or with pennon-decked helmets and_ tasselled 
kilts in a gold ring from the IVth shaft grave at 
Mycenae;”’ or the young men with streaming hair, 
or a turban, or a projecting headdress, who wear 
a girdle and kilt, or a girdle with codpiece or flap 
in front and tassel behind, in Cretan vessels of 
the period.!' Add the two young men, with 
girdle as just described and two projections in 
their hair, who are lissomely swimming in an 
Ashmolean seal dated to MM III.” It is possible 
that such young men lived in undiscovered and 
hitherto unsuspected colonies in Syria, playing 
their dangerous and probably sacred games and 
being sufficiently unruly for a deity to have to 
restrain them by their topknot, as in Corpus I 958. 
Or are their doings reported to us by a brilliant 
Syrian artist who saw them in their native 
habitat? 

So, to the mystery of the source of the seemingly 
direct Akkadian inspiration in these seals, must be 
added that of their Aegean connections. But an 
even greater mystery surrounds them. Although 
as a group they constitute one of the great 
glyptic styles in the history of art, unsurpassed 
for technical excellence, almost nothing is known 
about the culture in which they were produced 
and little about the region and time involved. 

A few Syrian seals have been collected in 
Cyprus, Anatolia, Egypt, and Crete, only two of 
which may be significant for our purpose. Un- 
fortunately, there is no agreement about a piece 
presumably from an MM III context in Crete as 


10. H. Bossert, Altkreta, Berlin, 1923, fig. 325h. 

11. H. Bossert, Altkreta, Berlin, 1923, figs. 87-97. 

12. J. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete, London, 
1939, fig. 29a. See now Summary Guide to the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 1951, 
pl. 19: 
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to whether it is actually Syrian.’ The other 
interesting ‘seal comes from Alishar in Anatolia." 
It was found on the same floor as a hoard of 
cuneiform tablets, the tablets of which are believed 
to date to about the time of Hammurabi.'!® This 
piece has puzzled the experts. Frankfort thought 
it Akkadian because of its emphatic modelling;'* 
others call it Old Babylonian because of the late 
features which Frankfort himself points out. 
However, a comparison with the Syrian cylinders 
of high style listed above suggests that it should 
be placed among them. This raises three pos- 
sibilities: that the hoard was deposited later than 
the date of the tablets; that the so-called high 
style in Syrian seals lasted through the whole 
latter part. of the Old Babylonian dynasty, a 
matter of about 200 years; that seal A belongs 
nearer the time of Hammurabi than of Samsu- 
ditana. The second of these seems absurd; it 
would be surprising if the group in question 
covered as much as a hundred years. There are 
too many doubtful factors to decide between the 
other two possibilities. More evidence must be 
considered. 

Of the large collection of Syrian seals in the 
Ashmolean museum which the author was privi- 
leged to study, the vast majority were procured 
at Aleppo or to the north and east of it. Though 
this may be somewhat due to the geographical 
limits of the activities of the men who collected 
them, still it goes to confirm Seyrig’s observation 
in the article cited above that most of the Syrian 
seals known to him were gathered in the interior 
rather than on the coast. Although Aleppo was 
the center of a great kingdom from at least the 
time of Hammurabi until the end of the Old 
Babylonian dynasty, archaeological contexts dat- 
ing to the period, that is roughly to MB IIB, are 
almost unknown in the area. Yet it is precisely 
at Aleppo and its vicinity that an important— 
perhaps the most important—center of the 
production of Syrian seals should be found. 

The few MB II contexts so far known in Syria, 
and in Palestine at Megiddo, have yielded only 

13. Frankfort, p. 302, note 3; S. Smith, American 
Journal of Archaeology XLIX, 1945, p. 16. 

14. H. H. von der Osten, The Alishar Hiiyiik, Seasons 
of 1930-32, pt. II (Oriental Institute Publications 
XXIX) pl. 246, p. 207, d2199. 

15. K. Balkan, Observations on the Chronological 


Problems of the Karum Kani8, Ankara, 1955, pp. 43-47. 
16. Frankfort, pl. XXIVb and references p. xxxi. 


isolated examples of Syrian glyptic, except at the 
two Syrian sites most thoroughly probed, Ras 
Shamra and Atchana in the Turkish Hatay. 
The relevant seals from Ras Shamra are too in- 
adequately published to be useful. On the other 
hand, the available evidence from Atchana 
is considerable.” 

In the following survey of Atchana glyptic only 
these pieces of recognizable style will be con- 
sidered, except for a few questionable but im- 
portant seal impressions. Atchana 7, a frag- 
mentary impression from level VIII, indicates 
that the Syrian style was probably already in use 
at that time. No. 14 from VII is the only Syrian 
sealstone found in situ on the mound, except for 
No. 48a, a very worn early piece from V. No. 14 
presents a coarsened version of a theme in certain 
seals of high style (see Louvre A 913). Further 
deteriorated, the same subject also appears in 
Mitannian glyptic (Louvre A 917). On the 
other hand, the fragmentary impressions, Nos. 9 
and 150, undoubtedly from the same seal, belong 
in the better class of Syrian glyptic. This may 
also be true of some other fragments in the 
group, 146-151, but their condition is too poor to 
judge. 

Two examples of the Mitannian style are re- 
ported from VII: a seal No. 21, which could be a 
stray since it may have come from an open area; 
an impression, No. 152, said to be from VII 
though no record is given of its find spot, it too 
should be a stray. If these two pieces had 
actually been in situ in VII, the date for the 
end of that level would have to be placed at 1500 
or later. Otherwise, the Mitannian style must be 
pushed back a century or two, a difficult thing to 
do since its precise character and duration are 
well attested elsewhere. 

The great majority of the seals of levels V and 
VI are Mitannian. They are sufficiently numer- 
ous to suggest that the context from which they 
come belongs to the first half of the 15th century 
at the earliest. What else can be made of the 
slim building remains and scanty pottery of V and 
VI is very questionable. In any case, there is 
clearly a gap of unknown, but surely not undue, 
length between VII whenever it ended and VI A 


17. Alalakh, an Account of the Excavations at Tell 
Atchana, Oxford, 1955. In the discussion Atchana will 
be referred to, with Roman numerals for the levels and 
ordinary numerals for the seals. 
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whenever it began and whatever its character may 
be. Finally, the seals of IV are also almost all 
Mitannian, one of the few exceptions being an 
Old Babylonian survivor (No. 75). In_ short, 
from the point of view of glyptic, levels VI-IV 
can be taken together. 

Turning to the royal seal impressions, it is first 
necessary to deal with the problem of the reuse of 
seals, especially royal ones, in the 2nd millennium. 
This reuse can take three forms: the use of an old 
uninseribed seal, of a seal inscribed in a previous 
generation, or of a seal to which an inscription is 
added or the inscription of which is changed. The 
first of these has already been considered above. 
It is interesting that an isolated example of the 
last, involving a change of inscription is reported 
from the early days of Babylonian civilization. 
Long ago Cros in his report on Tello showed a seal 
impression which he believed demonstrated that 
Urukagina, last of the great old ensis of Lagash, 
had usurped a seal of his predecessor.” Be that 
as it may, the evidence for reuse in the 2nd mil- 
lennium is accumulating rapidly. 

At Ras Shamra it has been found that the kings 
of Ugarit in the 14th and early 13th century used 
an early Old Babylonian seal for official purposes.” 
This seal was engraved with names presumably of 
older kings, perhaps the founders of the reigning 
dynasty, but possibly great rulers of the past 
whose names it was good to evoke. There is no 
way to tell when the seal was so inscribed, though 
it is very unlikely that this occurred when the 
seal was made in Babylonia. Beside this seal 
there was an official copy executed in a coarse, 
stilted style not unlike that of Kassite efforts to 
ape the Old Babylonian manner, which was 
probably made not much earlier than the tablets 
on which it was used. In addition, even an 
unofficial forgery is attested. 

Atchana (ancient Alalakh) yielded similar 
phenomena. The sealing of Saushatar, No. 47, 
from level IV is inscribed with the name of 
Shutarna, king of Mitanni; but the seal, despite 
its crudity, is undoubtedly a Post-Akkadian 
piece,’ made long before a kingdom of Mitanni 
Was in existence. Similarly, a seal used by 

18. G. Cros, Nouvelles Fouilles de Tello, Paris, 1910— 
1914, pp. 268-270. 

19. C. F.-A. Sehaeffer, Ugaritica III, Paris, 1956, 
p. 66f. 

20. Cf. L. Legrain, Ur Excavations, 1951, Nos. 189-211. 


Niqmepa also of IV, Nos. 64 and 77, is in the 
same style as the seal of Niqmepuh of VII, Nos. 
12A and 145, and, if not by the same hand, 
should be from the same workshop. In fact, if 
delicacy of execution, in so far as it is discernible 
in an impression, can be regarded as a criterion of 
relative age, the seal used for the later impression 
is more apt to have been the model for the seal 
used in the earlier one than the other way about. 

In short the seal of VII can be either the 
counterpart of the other one or an imitation of it. 
If the two were made at about the same time, 
there is also the possibility that the seal of VII was 
somewhat older than the king’s name which it 
bore, but had been inscribed or reinscribed for his 
use. Both seals seem to belong among the 
better Syrian seals, though they do not appear to 
have the modeling in seals of the ‘‘grand”’ style 
and could be somewhat later (cf. the probably 
even later piece Louvre A 915). 

It may also be significant that the seal of level 
IV is inscribed with a name attached to royalty 
in the documents of VII, though the king men- 
tioned on the seal cannot as yet be identified 
with anyone in the earlier period. Again with 
due regard for the inadequacy of judging from 
impressions, it must be considered probable that 
the seal of Ilim-ilimma of IV, No. 66, was a 
survivor from VII inscribed for the use of the 
king. 

It is clear from the examples of widely different 
periods that reused seals offer little, if any, 
evidence bearing on chronology. The reuse of 
Syrian seals simply shows, what the excavation 
told us, that the builders and gravediggers of VI- 
IV probed into the ruins of VII. 

One impression on the tablet from VII bearing 
the seal of Niqmepuh (No. 12A) may bear on the 
problem of chronology. To the left in No. 12B 
stands a tall figure executed in a coarse, simplified 
manner with some signs of crude drilling. It re- 
calls the degraded work of the late Old Babylonian 
period discussed under CUA 57. To this extent 
the impression goes to confirm those who would 
equate the last documents of VII with the end of 
the Old Babylonian dynasty. 

The glyptic of Atchana then gives little direct 
evidence about the date of seals like A, except for 
a clear indication that such seals or closely 
related pieces were still in use in VII (Nos. 9 and 
150). There is also some suggestion of deteriora- 
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tion of style in that level (Nos. 10, 12B, 14 and 18). 
The impression emerges therefore that A could 
have been made somewhat before the Samsuditana 
date of the tablet on which it appears, but per- 
haps not more than a generation. 

In 1954 Dr. Porada read a paper to the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society about the Syrian seal impres- 
sions on two tablets, one dating late in the reign of 
Hammurabi, the other early in that of Samsu- 
iluna.’ By means of these impressions she was 
able to demonstrate that the Syrian style had 
already taken on its distinctive character at that 
time. It now seems possible that this style 
reached its finest expression in the magnificent 
series of seals, of which A is one, perhaps shortly 
after the time of Samsuiluna. The exaggerated 
modeling in these seals, however, invited imita- 
tion, with forms of an empty bloated roundness, 
as in Corpus I 963. Next there developed a 
simplified engraving in which modelled forms were 
apt to be replaced by coarse gouging and blatant 
drillings, as in Atchana 10. From this rather 
amorphous stage to the schematic renderings of 
the Mitannian style is but a step. For this 
sequence see: Louvre A 913 in the best Syrian 
manner, A 915 with stress on linear detail and 
drillings and A 917 pure Mitannian. As already 
suggested in the discussion of CUA 57, the same 

21. Now being revised for publication. See also U. 
Moortgat-Correns, ZA NF 17 (= 51), 1955, p. 88f. and 
for criticisms H. Kantor, JNES XV, 1956, p. 158 note 22. 


development also oceurred in Old Babylonian 
glyptic. 

The question of when the step from late Old 
Babylonian and Syrian glyptic to Mitannian oc- 
curred brings up the problem of the absolute 
chronology of the period. In her discussion of 
the seal impressions of Nuzi, Dr. Porada has 
shown the very considerable dependence of this 
material, dating to the second half of the 15th 
century, on Old Babylonian glyptic, and to a less 
extent on Syrian.” It might be argued that this 
dependence was comparable, in the time covered, 
to the influence of the Akkadian style on seals 
like A. However, if such influence existed, it 
must have taken the form of an effort by indi- 
vidual artists to imitate or better recapture the 
quality of Akkadian seals at their disposal, 
whereas the relationship of Mitannian to Old 
Babylonian and Syrian was much more literal, 
involving subject matter and simplified methods 
of engraving. Furthermore, there is nothing 
known to fill any gap of time between the later 
style and the earlier ones. From the point of view 
of glyptic, there appears to be a natural develop- 
ment from one to the other. On present evidence 
this should not have taken too long, assuming, as 
Atchana suggests, that the Mitannian style had 
developed by 1500. But whether the time in- 
volved was over a hundred years or considerably 
less, cannot at present be decided by glyptic alone. 

22. K. Porada, Seal Impressions of Nuzi (AASOR 
XXIV, 1947) p. 103f. 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B. C. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


Yale University 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S. A. 


When, in the year 1951, I threw the Hittite 
evidence into the discussion of the chronological 
problem,'! I had hoped that this evidence might 
help to settle the troublesome problem once and 
for all or, at least, eliminate from further dis- 
cussion some of the extreme solutions that had 
been proposed. The synchronism between Ham- 
murapi of Babel and SamSi-Adad of Assur estab- 
lished by the Mari tablets? had enforced a down- 
ward revision of the previously current 
chronology. It was my contention that some of 
the proposals which had been made with great 
assurance and had been widely accepted —- among 
them the system that goes under the name of 
Albright and Cornelius* — went definitely too far 
and no longer allowed the accommodation of 
facts of which we have sure knowledge. 

In the meantime Landsberger made public 
his views utilizing old and also new material, 
above all the tablets from Alalah. He agrees 
with me in the essential point, but advocates a 
chronology still more ‘“‘conservative” than mine. 

Nonetheless, the proponents of the ultra-low 
chronology maintain their standpoint. W. F. 
Albright, in a short review of Lendsberger’s 
article,> declared himself ‘‘not in the least con- 
vinced by any of the arguments for higher 
chronology ;” he insists “that the stratigraphical 
evidence from Palestine and Syria is radically 
opposed to it.” He has now become more 
specific in an article published in BASOR 144 
(1956) 26-30 in which he claims that the strati- 
graphy of Alalah confirms his chronology. F. 
Cornelius has just summarized his point of view 
once more;® he lays particular stress on dates 
which are astronomically fixed, or allegedly so. 

1. BASOR 122 (April, 1951); ef. also JAOS 72 (1952) 
67-72; BASOR 127 (October, 1952). 

2. F. Thureau-Dangin, RA 34 (1937) 135-9. 

3. F. Cornelius, Klio 35 (1943) 1-16; W. F. Albright, 
BASOR 88 (December, 1942) 28-33. 

4. JCS 8 (1954) 31-73, 106-33. 

5. BASOR 139 (October, 1955) 22. 

6. AfO 17 (1956) 294-309. 


Kk. Laroche examined anew the problem of Hittite 
chronology’ and rejected my views; with him 
naturally Hittitological considerations are in the 
foreground. 

It seems to me that none of the three mentioned 
authors has really appreciated the argument that 
has been advanced. Chronology cannot be 
treated by consulting king-lists and by searching 
for astronomical dates, not caring either for the 
full historical or the full archaeological evidence. 
History and archaeology must work hand in 
hand. It is certainly true that stratigraphical 
evidence must not be upset by chronological 
speculations; but —- one must in our case ask — 
has this really been done in the present instance? 

Under the circumstances it seems to me in- 
evitable that I set forth again my _ personal 
opinions and, on this occasion, bring into better 
focus the conclusions to be drawn from the 
material that has accrued since I last wrote on the 
problem. Landsberger has already used much 
of it; but with him it is buried under a great mass 
of detail and embroidered by far-reaching hy- 
potheses. Its impact may therefore have been 
lost on many of his readers. 


I 
The Hittite ‘King-lists”’ 


These lists,s more properly to be described as 
lists of offerings for kings and members of the 
royal house, give occasion for some general re- 
marks. 

(1) The kings who are mentioned follow a 


7. Anadolu 2 (1955) 1-22. 

8. Last treatment (with important new material) 
by H. Otten, MDOG 83 (1951) 47-71. The texts are not 
originally part of the same composition. By their 
phraseology they divide into various types: (a) each 
entry begins with A-NA ‘‘to’’: A and B; (b) each entry 
begins with EGIR-SU A-NA **BANSUR ... “after- 
ward to the (offering) table of ....’’: F and probably G; 
(c) **BANSUR AD.KID . . . harpanzi ‘they set up the 
wickerwork table of ... : E; (d) each entry begins with 
1 GUD (1 UDU) ‘‘one ox (and 1 sheep)”’: C. 
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chronological order in all those cases where other 
sources render a check possible.’ This is true for 
the “Old Kingdom” where we have the edict of 
Telepinus"’ for control; it is also true for the period 
after Tudhaliyas, the first king of the dynasty of 
Suppiluliumas, where the Halpa treaty" and the 
rich material that we possess from the ‘Hittite 
Empire” provide a firm basis for an independent 
appraisal. It must also be assumed for the 
period in between. The problem is not one of 
order, but rather one of inclusion and omission. 

(2) Offerings are due not only to kings but also 
to some high personages of the past. They belong 
to the two main flourishing - periods, that of 
HattusiliS I and MursiliS I (Old Kingdom) and 
that of Suppiluliumas (Empire). 

(3) The women that are mentioned are, in the 
older period, all queens; only in the Suppiluliumas 
period do women occur who are not queens. 

If we thus read in List EK (2BoTU 24 = KUB 
XI 8 + 9) six consecutive sections, of which the 
first treats of AlluwamnaS and Harapéilis, the 
fifth of TudhaliyaS and Nikkal-mati and the 
sixth of ArnuwandaS and Asmu-Nikkal, all well 
attested as kings and queens, we are-compelled to 
take the persons mentioned in sections (2), (3), 
and (4) in between likewise as kings and queens. 
The opposite view would require special proof. 
The assertion that those scholars who place these 
persons in the line of kings try to ‘‘lengthen” the 
line of kings (with the implication that they 
‘inflate’ chronology to suit their preconceived 
notions on chronology)" is a reversal of the truth. 
Quite the contrary, by erasing these three kings, 
the line was shortened by those who wanted to 
avoid the difficulties which a long line of Hittite 
kings created at a moment when the ultra-short 
chronology was greeted with relief and hailed by 
them as the ultimate truth." 

9. See already the remarks of Forrer, 2BoTU 
p. 14*-18*. 

10. 2BoTU 23 ete.; translations: J. Friedrich, AO 
24/3 (1925) 21f.; Bechtel and Sturtevant, Hittite 
Chrestomathy (1935, 2nd. ed. 1952) 183-93. 

11. KBo I 6; translations: EK. F. Weidner, BoSt 8 
(1923) 80-89; A. Gétze, MAOG 4 (1928) 59-66. 

12. E. Laroche, Anadolu 2 (1955) 5. 

13. As soon as the short chronologies gained currency, 
people seized upon the remark of E. Cavaignac (RHA 
fasc. 24, 1936, 239 fn. 11) that the names Hantilis, 
Zidantas, and Huzziyaés, appearing in the ‘King-list’ 
between Telepinus and the Suppiluliumas dynasty, also 
appear in this sequence between MursSili8 and TelepinuS, 
and that they should be cut out as a doublet. The first 
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The King-list C (KUB X17 = KUB XXXVI 
121 and 122; the first also 2BoTU 25) has become 
very important since Otten enlarged the original 
text by adding two new fragments and showed 
that the text is a one-column text with a rather 
wide column. In spite of the mutilation from which 
the text still suffers, it is easy to recognize that the 
line of kings began in |. 6.4 We can essentially 
restore the missing part by perusal of Lists A 
(KUB XXXVI 120) and B (2BoTU 27 + 28 in 
inverted order!®). 

For the detailed restoration the observation is 
significant that kings of importance receive ‘‘one 
ox (and) one sheep’”’ each, while less important 
kings have to be content with ‘tone sheep” only. 
Unfortunately, the sections Il. 17-23,'° where the 
proper names begin to be preserved, interrupt the 
line of great kings; they clearly deal with im- 
portant persons of the Old Kingdom. However, 
ll. 6, 8, 10, and 13 because of the larger offerings 
must have mentioned great kings (possibly with 
their queens); one cannot help but think of the 
series Labarnas, Hattusilis, MurSilis, and Han- 
tilis. In |. 15—— ‘tone sheep” only — Zidantas 
may have followed. Line 24 resumes the enu- 
meration of kings with Ammunas and Huzziyas," 
line 26-——an important king!— must have 
contained TelepinuSs,'’ who is followed by Allu- 
wamnas (1. 28). The Zidantas of rev. 2'® brings 
us to the ‘‘Middle Kingdom”, and I have no 
to use this device was, it seems, R. 8S. Hardy, AJSLL 58 
(1941) 216; Cavaignae himself used it implicitly in his 
Les Hittites (1950) 23 when he made Tudhaliyas suc- 
cessor to TelepinuS. Laroche now asserts that ‘‘avec 
prudence” ‘‘il faut rayer des dynasties Hantili II, Zidanta 
II et Huzziya II.” I must protest against this pro- 
cedure for which the chronology accepted prior to the 
examination of the texts is the only reason. 

_ 14. The 11.3-4 recall 2BoTU 24 IV 23-26. Note that 
SUM Hu-uz-zi-ia seems to correspond with SUM-MI 
la-ba-ar-na (without determinative!). 

15. H. Otten, MDOG 83-64. 

16. Beginning with 1.17 and passim thereafter I 
would prefer to restore TA, i.e., JSTU “from” instead 
of SA ‘‘of.’’ A genitive would require a noun preceding 
or (in Hittite) following. Moreover, ef. 2BoTU 27 8 
and 2BoTU 29 Iff. 

17. For the reading of the second name see H. Otten, 
MDOG 83 82. 

18. Forrer, in 2BoTU, read !H[a-an-ti-li], Otten 
merely gives z[..... ]. The photograph (MDOG 83 71) 
suggests additional traces which seem difficult to inter- 
pret. The negative statement is certainly allowed that 
Forrer’s reading must be rejected. 

19. Preceded by 1Am-mu-na DUMU on whom Otten, 
l.c., 54 is to be compared. 
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hesitation whatever in supplying, on the basis of 
hk, the two missing names at the ends of ll. 1 and 2 
as HantiliS and Huzziyas respectively. There 
can be no question that with the pair Arnuwandas 
and Asmu-Nikkal,?’ we are approaching the 
Iimpire period. 

By this restoration, against which objections 
are possible in detail, but the general character of 
which cannot be doubted, we gain a second 
witness for the contested kings. And, if this were 
necessary, the second half of List B (2BoTU 27) 
with Han|teli8] and Zildantas| after Tlelepinus| 
and Al{luwamnas]| provides even a third one. 
Hence, the assertion that the kings in question had 
been posited exclusively on the authority of List 
is baseless. 


I] 
Hittite History between Mursilis I 
and Suppiluliumas 
(1) From MursiliS to Telepinus 


The respective sections of the Telepinus text 
(§§10—22°*), our main source for the period con- 
cerned, must be re-examined here in some detail 
because I’. Cornelius has subjected them to a re- 
interpretation in AfO 17 (1956) 302f. which closes 
with the statement: ‘“‘vom Tode des Mursilis I. 
bis zum Antritt des Telipinus sind es nicht mehr 
als 23 Jahre, wahrscheinlich noch weniger.” 

§$10f.: Speaking of Hantilis, the text says: 
nu-za DAM 'Mur-si-i-li 
DAM-an-ni har-ta literally “he had for himself 
H., the DAM of MurSilis, for wife-ship.”” In the 
opinion of Cornelius this means that Hantilis 
seduced the wife of the absent king; Cornelius 
complains that DAM “wife’’ of the text has 
“arbitrarily” been changed by previous inter- 
preters to NIN “sister.’”** Cornelius’ re-inter- 
pretation is inacceptable. DAM-anni hark- is 


20. So Otten without hesitation. The photo seems 
not quite so clear, but we must trust in an experienced 
copyist like Otten, who had the original before him. 

21. As Laroche does (Anadolu 2 5). 

22. The paragraph numbers are those of E. Forrer’s 
edition in 2BoTU 23; they were also used by J. Friedrich 
in his translation in AO 24, 3 (1925) and by Bechtel- 
Sturtevant in A Hittite Chrestomathy (2nd ed. 1952). 
These authors omit, however, the badly mutilated sec- 
tions 12-17. 

23. Thus in all probability A i 29; text B i 31 rather 
*«!(Ha-ra-ap-se-|ki-in. These two queens were being 
confused already at an early time. 

24. F. Hrozny, BoSt 3 (1921) 104f., not knowing text 
B as yet, said in a footnote: either [‘‘daughter’’] or 


a legal phrase and can only signify ‘to have in 
matrimony.” Since one cannot possibly have 
another man’s wife in matrimony, it is necessary 
to alter DAM into NIN, which graphically is so 
slight a change that it can hardly be called a 
conjecture.> Extramarital and _ illegal sex re- 
lations would have been expressed differently.*® 

There is no valid reason for the assumption that 
MurSiliS was murdered almost at once after his 
return from Mesopotamia; we have no way of 
knowing anything about it. What we know is 
that the villain behind the scene was Zidantas, 
Hantili’s son-in-law.” He apparently prevailed* 
on his father-in-law to take part in a conspiracy, 
and they eventually killed the king. 

§12ff.: Hantili’s reign was treated rather fully 
in the Telepinus text; unfortunately the respective 
sections are badly mutilated both in the Hittite 
and the Akkadian versions.”® §12 (only Hittite) 
apparently tells us that, despite Hantili’s mis- 
givings because of the murder, at first everything 
went well. Hantilis waged war successfully in 
Northern Syria.*® Only belatedly (§13), when 
he was in Tagarama, did the vengeance of the gods 
fall upon him. But it is quite clear that Hantilis 
did not die. It seems that a Hurrian* invasion*® 
[“‘sister’’]; J. Friedrich, AO 24, 3 (1925) 7 translated 
“Schwester(?)’’?; E. Forrer in his edition (1926) trans- 
literated “DAM!’’, but gave on p. VI ‘‘Schw(ester)’’; 
Bechtel and Sturtevant, Chrestomathy (1935) 184 offered 
NIN (ef. p. 196!); J. Friedrich, Heth. Elementarbuch 2 
(1946) 58 put SAL + KU (i.e. NIN) in his text. 

25. The two signs are so similar in Hittite texts that 
they sometimes become indistinguishable. 

26. Compare, above all, Hukkanna treaty (J. Fried- 
rich, Staatsvertrige des Hatti-Reiches 2 103ff.) §29f. 

27. The relationship is described only in B. In A 
the respective sentence (likewise ending in DAM-an-ni 
har-ta!) is lost by homoioteleuton. 

28. This must be the approximate meaning of Sara 
ulesta. Compare also the king’s excuse in 1.40f. 

29. §13-16: KUB III 89; §16-19: KBo I 27 (improved 
KUB IV p. 50b). §18f.: Bo223/g, see MDOG 76 (1938) 43. 

30. ""As-ta?-ta-a8 1.36; “"Kar-ga-mis 1.37. The 
iterative-durative peskiwan tiyer (1.38) points to re- 
peated giving. We must assume that control of Hana 
was maintained; the statue of Marduk taken from Babel 
by MurSilis did come home only after a twenty-four-year 
sojourn abroad. 

31. LU.MES Hur-ri is plainly visible KUB III 89 i 4, 
the Hittite text may have had [UM-MA]-AN.MES 
hur-lu-us instead. The following action of the Hurrians 
is not clear. A new addition is KBo VII 15. 

|. [A-NA KUR “™“Ha-at-ti “{.....J. 
came to the Hittite country’; Akk. [...... ] is-sd-an- 
qu-nim “they came’’. 
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hit the Hittite country and caused some up- 
heaval.* 

§$§15-17 certainly belong together; their main 
subject is the fate of the queen HarapsiliS whose 
name must be restored in KUB III 89i 11 and 12 
(Akkadian).** From §15 (Akkadian only) one 
gains the impression that the Hurrians captured 
the queen and her sons and brought them to 
Sug(az)ziya;® Harapsilis fell ill there.** In the 
sequel a certain [lalium(m)as* plays an important 
part, but the mutilation of the text allows no more 
precise statement. At any rate, the queen and 
her sons were killed in Sugziya (§16).%  Hantilis 
punished those responsible in Tagalaha(?).*’ 

§18: Hantili’s reign must have. been fairly long. 
Otherwise the statement ‘he became old and was 


” 


about to die’? would not make sense. Note also 
that ‘King-list’ C (see above) inserts after the line 
which presumably deals with Hantilis a number of 
royal princes of the Old Kingdom who had not 
been kings (2BoTU 25 obv. 6’-14’). Thereby it 
places after our king a kind of caesura. 

§19: At Hantili’s death, Zidantas, his son-in- 
law, cannot have been young any more; he had 
been married before Hantilis became king. 
Zidanta’s kingship hardly lasted long. He too 

33. ud-ne-e ti-e-ha-at-ta-at ‘‘the country was over- 
turned”’; cf. Akk. & i-na lib-[bi] mdatimt’™ IS-hu-ru lit. 
“amidst the country they turned” and in the next line 
a-bi-ik-ta a-na e-li-&8u-nu {.. | ‘defeat upon them 

34. It is doubtful now whether the ‘“‘queen of Sugziya’ 
whom one has assumed exists; even in 2BoTU 23 C ii 2 
one may understand queen (i.e. HarapSili8) in 
Sugziya.”’ 

35. ga-du ma@ri™-ku i-na “"Su-gaz 


zi-ia [ub-lu-Su-nu-ti]. 

36. SAL.LUGAL im-ta-ra-ag-ma. 

37. His name is fully preserved KUB III 89113. It 
should probably be restored 2BoTU 23A i 55 (fragment 
not contained in KBo III 1!) ({'J-la-l]i-t-ma!-as-ta) and 
then also in KUB III 89 i 19 ({'-lJa-a-li-u-ma) and in 
KBo I 27 ii 2 ('J-{-la]-a-li-u!/-ma!). The name should 
be added to the names in -wman, -umna, see Language 30, 
1954, 351f., and compared with /lalialka and Ilaliahs&u 
of the Kiiltepe tablets. 

38. [. te|-et SAL.LUGAL ""Su-ug-zi-ia-wa a-ku 


eln-nir “| _ sajid: ‘Let the queen (whois) in Sugziya 
die!’ . {and| they [kiljled [her together with] her 
sons.”’ 


39. One will be first inclined to restore at the end of 
2BoTU 23 C ii 6 """Ta-ga-[ra-ma]; however, KBo I 27 
ii 9 indicates that the geographic name should end in 
[....]-la-ha. 


died violently, and this from the hand of his own 
son who rose when his father killed KasSenis,*" 
Hantili’s son. What Cornelius says about this 
latter murder is sheer faney. Zidantas had 
KasSeniS murdered because he stood between the 
throne and himself, so that he might inherit the 
kingship after him. 

§20: The **Notzeit”? under Ammunas must have 
extended over some time, or else it would not have 
been that. Ammuna’s campaigning was ex- 
tensive, and though not victorious, far-flung. In 
fact, Ammunas was considered a ruler important 
enough for attaching the account of his exploits to 
the inscription of Anittas.*! 

§22: From the point of view of chronology it is 
important to decide who the Hantilis of line ii 8 is. 
Cornelius maintains he is still the old king 
Hantilis of §10-18. In my opinion such a view is 
impossible? King HantiliS had been about to 
die in §18; some of his sons had been murdered in 
Sugziya, others had died by the hand of Zidantas; 
Zidantas would not have succeeded his father-in- 
law had there been any left, and the king himself 
alive. 

The key to the situation, it seems to me, is con- 
tained in the statement of Telepinus (§24) ‘I sat 
down on the throne of my father.’’* More cor- 
rect would have been ‘‘of my father-in-law.” In 
other words, his brother-in-law Huzziyas, who 
had preceded him, was a son of Ammunas. When 
he first occurs ($22), he is not identified, but he 
becomes king after HantiliS (the one we are speak- 
ing about) and TittiS, who obviously were both 
removed from the scene so that he might claim the 
kingship. It follows that they were his older 
brothers. We can safely assume that Telepinus, 
himself a member of that generation, finds it 
unnecessary to be more specific about persons 
whom his listeners all had known. 

To sum up, then, Cornelius’ statement, with 
which I started, is completely unfounded. The 
scheme I had drawn up previously“ stands in all 

40. Thus rather than Pisenis, as is customarily read. 
The sign bi/pi followed by another sign beginning with 
§ is regularly read kas in Hittite. 

41. Besides KUB XXVI 71 see now also KUB 
XXXVI 98. 


42. See already BASOR 127 (1952) 28 fn. 1b. 

43. ma-a-an-Sa-an 'Te-le-pi-nu-us I-NA ®®GU-ZA A 
BI-IA e-e8-ha-at. 

44. BASOR 127 (1952) 23. 
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essentials and looks as follows (reigning kings 
marked by asterisks) : 


Harap8silis 
x *Hantilis 
| 
Daughter 
a0 
*Ammunas 
x Tawannas*® 


*Mursilis 


IStapariyas 
Huzziyas x *Telepinus 


We can state now with even greater confidence 
than before that we deal here with four gener- 
ations. The two full generations between Mur- 
siliS I and TelepinuS require more the 
(maximally) twenty-three years which Cornelius 
allows for them. 


(2) The Successors of Telepinus 

The period immediately after Telepinus is that 
period in Hittite history about which we know 
least. Both Telepinu’s wife [Stapariyas and his 
son Ammunas had died before him.**  Allu- 
wamnasS who eventually succeeded him was, we 
must assume, the husband of his daughter 
Harapsekis.” The fact that TelepinuS had no son 
to ascend the throne after him explains the 
measures he took to assure the succession of his 
son-in-law." 

The scant evidence the ‘King-lists’ provide for 
the kings after Alluwamnas*® recommends the 
following interpretation: 


Harapsekis 
x *Alluwamnas 
? ? 
*Hantilis *Zidantas 


lyayas 


| 


*Huzziyas 
Summiris 


45. This name is taken from ‘King-list? A (= KUB 
XXXVI 120i 12). 

46. 2BoTU 23A ii 3lf. 

47. HarapSekis is called dumu.sal lugal KUB XXVI 
77 i 2 (ef. 10); Alluwamna§S similarly dumu lugal in 
2BoTU 26 6. 

48. 2BoTU 23A ii 36ff. 

49. See above. 


Although the filiation remains unknown, the fact 
that we have not only three kings but also three 
queens makes it certain that we are dealing with 
three generations. They must be inserted be- 
tween the four generations from MurSiliS I to 
Telepinus and the predecessors of Suppiluliumas. 


(3) The Dynasty of Suppiluliumas 


Since I wrote last on the subject in JAOS 72 
(1952) 76-72, the situation has changed by the 
discovery of a second Suppiluliumas®® and 
Laroche’s demonstration that the two texts 
KUB XXVI 32 etc. and 33 must be assigned to 
that king.*! My line of reasoning must be re- 
vised today; but the fact that the great Sup- 
piluliumas was not preceded on the Hittite throne 
by a brother Arnuwandas does not affect the other 
question as to whether there existed a king of this 
name prior to the great conqueror. 

As before, the argument centers around the 
place in Hittite history to be assigned to the 
royal couples TudhaliyasS and Nikkal-mati and 
Arnuwandas and Asmu-Nikkal, who represent 
two consecutive generations.®*? Are they to be 
placed at the end of the Empire shortly before 
1200 B. C. or do they come before Suppiluliumas? 
The second alternative has been favored since 
Giiterbock in 1936 set forth the reasons that 
recommend it.** In 1940 he added to them a 
strong archaeological argument.*! The disre- 
gard for the archaeological evidence shown by 
Laroche®> must not be allowed. 

Giiterbock saw in Tudhaliyas, the consort of 
Nikkal-mati, the father of Suppiluliumas, and 
consequently in Arnuwandas, the consort of 
Asmu-Nikkal, the brother of that king. I had 
myself argued that we must go back further®® and 
identify Tudhaliyas with Suppiluliuma’s great- 
grandfather. This meant to return to an as- 
sumption which E. Forrer had made before me.*” 


50. Kemal Balkan, ABoT p. IX on No. 56. 

51. RA 47 (1953) 70-78. 

52. That ASmu-Nikkal was the daughter of Nikkal- 
mati, is proved by the seal No. 77 (H. G. Giiterbock, 
Siegel 1 44). ArnuwandaS is attested as a son of 
Tudhaliyas if the seal No. 76 (H. G. Giiterbock, l.c. 47) 
is to be assigned to him. 

53. MDOG 74 (1936) 69f. 

54. Siegel aus Bogazkéy 1, 32ff. 

55.1.¢.78. Laroche has changed his position recently; 
see Ugaritica III (1956) 101. 

56. Kizzuwatna (1940) 77 fn. 312. 

57. 2BoTU p. 18*. 
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I had once opposed it®* but later reintroduced it 
with new With Arnuwandas ‘II’, 
allegedly a brother of Suppiluliumas, eliminated,®° 
this is the solution which recommends itself even 
more strongly today. It is the only one which 
suits all the evidence. Let me summarize again 
the reasons that speak for it: 

1. The tablet KBo V 7, which bears the joint seal 
of ArnuwandasS and ASmu-Nikkal, must for 
archaeological reasons* be older than Sup- 
piluliumas. 

2. The bulla Giiterbock 77 A (‘“ASmu-Nikkal, 
daughter of Nikkal-mati’’) was found sealed in 
underneath the floor of level IIIb on Biiyiikkale 
and is therefore older than. IIIb, representing 
the second half of the Empire. On this evi- 
dence the queen can in no circumstances be 
placed at the very end of the Empire. 

3. In ‘King-list’ C (see above) the two couples 
concerned appear after ZidantaS II and 
Huzziya’ IL and before Suppiluliumas.* 
The ‘King-lists’ are arranged chronologically, 
and none carries the line of kings beyond 
Muwatallis. 

4. KBo V 7 (see point 1. above) mentions, in ad- 
dition to Arnuwandas, the king, and Asmu- 
Nikkal, the queen, also the tuhkantis Tud- 
haliyas. These same three persons recur in 
the prayer KUB XVII 21, etc.;* it complains 
about the ravages perpetrated by the Kas- 
keans, complaints that would be out of place 
after the liberation of Nerik under Hattusilis 
and the cult reform of Tudhaliyas, Hattusili’s 
son. Arnuwandas, ASmu-Nikkal, and _ the 
58. Reallexikon der Assyriologie 1 (1929) 152. 

59. JAOS 72 (1952) 70. 

60. King-list G (MDOG 83 62 and now KUB XXXVI 
132) 4 refers to Suppiluliuma’s son. Restore: [EGIR-SU 
A-NA *®BJANSUR [DUMU 'Su- 
up-pi-llu-li-u-ma [QA-TAM-MA]. The colophon of 
KUB X13 speaks about a Tudhaliyas sitting down upon 
the throne of his father ArnuwandaS. One has usually 
adduced that as evidence for a fifth Tudhaliyas; it would 
be the only evidence. The text may refer to a much 
earlier event (thus E. Laroche, Anadolu 2, 1955, S8ff.); 
perhaps the tuhkanti’ Tudhaliyas, mentioned together 
with ArnuwandaS and ASmu-Nikkal (see below sub. 4), 
ascended the throne for a short while. 

61. H. G. Giiterbock, Siegel aus Bogazkéy 1 (1940) 33. 

62. It is not true, then, that the seals ‘‘n’apportent 4 
la chronologie aucune contribution appréciable’’ (RA 
47 78). 

63. See above p. 54. 

64. Translation in ANET 399f. 


tuhkantis TudhaliyaS conclude treaties with 

chieftains in the KaSkean zone (KUB XXVI 

24, KUB XXXI 44°); all this belongs properly 

in the same context. 

5. The series of names of queens:°® Walanni,” 
Nikkal-mati, ASmu-Nikkal, Dudu-Hepa/Da- 
du-Hepa,® Henti,®** Tawananna,’’ brings the 
consorts of TudhaliyaS and Arnuwandas in 
front of the consorts of Suppiluliumas. 

6. The treaty of an Arnuwandas with the people 
of Ismirikka (KUB XXIII 68 + ABoT 58)” 
mentions Kizzuwatna in a way which is un- 
thinkable after the creation of the Mitanni 
state by SauSSatar, who certainly comes after 
Tudhaliyas, the founder of the Suppiluliumas 
dynasty. 

There is nothing astonishing in the fact that the 
Halpa treaty,” between TudhaliyaS who held 
Halpa and Suppiluliumas who regained it, men- 
tions only Hattusilis who lost it to Mitanni. 
These treaties summarize in their initial parts the 
previous relations of the contracting parties. 
Whenever relations are suspended or non-existent, 
they skip such periods. From the Kizzuwatna 
treaty of Suppiluliumas,” we know that his grand- 
father even lost that country. The reign of his 
father, Tudhaliyas, during which the Hittite 
state was reduced to minor importance,” is 
omitted in both documents. 

Thus, the line of Suppiluliuma’s predecessors 
remains as I had reconstructed it before’ (kings 
marked by asterisk): 

65. See E. von Schuler, Orient. 25 (1956) 209-40. 

66. KUB XXV 14 and dupl. KBo IT 15; ef. JAOS 72 
(1952) 69ff. and now E. Laroche, Ugaritica III (1956) 101. 

67. Hardly identical with Wa-al-l[a-an-ni] 2BoTU 
29 6 (in one section with a Kantuzilis) or Wa-al-la-an-ni 
2BoTU 24 iii 6 (time of Suppiluliumas). Our Wallanni 
was either a consort of TudhaliyaS, preceding 
Nikkalmati in this role, or a consort of HattuSili§ IT. 

68. Cf. JAOS 72 (1952) 69 fn. 16; Reallexikon der 
Assyriologie 2 (1954) 98. 

69. Cf. JAOS 72 (1952) 69 fn. 17. 

70. Cf. le. fn. 18; E. Laroche, Ugaritica III (1956) 
98ff. published seal impressions from Ugarit which show 
that Tawananna was Suppiluliuma’s last consort. 

71. See A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna (1940) 43ff., 76ff. 

72. KBo I 6; see EK. F. Weidner, Pol. Dok. aus 
Kleinasien (1923) and A. Gétze, MAOG 4 (1928) 59ff. 

73. KBo I 5; see E. F. Weidner, |.c. 88f.; A. Goetze, 
Kizzuwatna (1940) 36ff. 

74. A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna (1940) 21ff. 

75. The filiation from HattuSili8 to Suppiluliumas is 
guaranteed by the hieroglyphic inscription on the 
Nisantas in Bogazkéy. Steinherr has recently put 
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*Tudhaliyas Hence we have to acknowledge between 


x Nikkal-mati 


*Arnuwandas *Hattusilis 
A&Smu-Nikkal 
*Tudhaliyas 
Tudhaliyas *Suppiluliumas 
the younger 


There are, then, three generations of kings be- 
fore Suppiluliumas of which Tudhaliyas and 
Nikkal-mati represent the first, and Arnuwandas 
and ASmu-Nikkal the second one. After the 
elimination of Arnuwandas ‘II’, no other con- 
clusion remains possible. The longer the line of 
kings grows, the less likely becomes Otten’s con- 
tention’® that Tudhaliyas and HattuSiliS reigned 
contemporaneously with Hantilis, ZidantaS, and 
HuzziyaS mentioned in front of them in the 
‘King-lists,’ and that they ruled over a different 
area farther toward the southeast.” Moreover, 
Zidantas II concluded a treaty with Kizzuwatna™ 
which he could hardly have done, had he been a 
“little” king ruling over later Cappadocia and 
nothing else. 


in doubt whether the genealogy there leads back to 
Tudhaliyas. For history this is irrelevant; Tudhaliyas 
is assured as father of HattuSiliS anyway by the treaty 
with Halpa. Only the later kings of the Empire, 
Tudhaliyas and his father HattuSiliS, present in the 
preamble to their texts the genealogy of the royal dy- 
nasty. Both lead back to their grandfathers, MurSilis 
and  Suppiluliumas respectively. Beyond that, 
Tudhaliyas brings (after SA.BAL.BAL ‘“descendant’’) 
Tudhaliyas, omitting SuppiluliumaS’ (KUB XX 42 and 
63). Hattusilis, however, (after SA.BAL.BAL or 
NUMUN) as a rule HattuSili8, omitting Tudhaliyas 
(Apology: KBo I 8; KBo IV 12; KBo VI 29; KUB XXI 
29; KUB XXVI 58). In both cases the ancestor has the 
same name as the originator of the text in question. An 
exception is KUB XI 35, where HattuSiliS leads back to 
Tudhaliyas. HattuSiliS, the ancestor of HattuSilis, 
is in all cases called ‘‘great king (of the Hittite country)” 
and connected with KuSSar (DUMU "kK. KBo IV 12; 
LU KBoI8, KUB XX1 29; LUGAL""K. Apology, 
KUB XXVI 58). The formulation of KBo VI 28 must 
be given in full: [DUMU DUM|JU DUMU-SU SA 'Ha- 
at-tu-%i-li LUGAL.GAL SA LUGAL “"Ku-ui-Sar AN 
Si-ti-ni-it NUMUN-as “‘great- 
grandson of HattuSilis, the great king, of the descendant 
of the king of KuSSar (who was) [favor]ed by the god(s).”’ 

76. MDOG 83 (1951) 60; ef. my remark JAOS 72 
(1952) 72. 

77. Their title was certainly ‘‘king of the Hittite 
country” and ‘‘great king’’! 

78. See below. 


Mursili$ and Suppiluliumas — both excluded — 
nine generations. Cornelius allows for them 150 
years. This is clearly impossible. Under the 
chronology of Sidney Smith they would cover ca. 
210 years. This is better, but in my opinion still 
too little. 


Ill 
Archaeology and the Old Hittite Kingdom 


The post-war excavations of Kurt Bittel7® on 
the acropolis of Bogazkéy (‘‘Biiyiikkale’’), now 
almost completely cleared, have established an 
elaborate stratigraphy and have furnished results 
which become increasingly significant for the 
chronological problem. Research in the “Unter- 
stadt” begins to link the ‘“‘Hittite sequence” to the 
Old Assyrian colonies. Before the war the 
“early Hittite” layer, numbered IV and covering 
the period prior to ca. 1500 B. C., was regarded as 
a unit.8° Today we have to divide it and must 
distinguish no less than four sublevels: IVa, 
IVb, IVe, and [Vd (with a on top and d at the 
bottom). They are so extensive that, had 
numbers to be assigned today, another system 
would certainly be devised. 
The picture, as it appears now, is as follows: 
IVa: Simple buildings.*' Pottery: “Hittite” (as 
IVb and IVc) with the same forms as those 
dominating III.*° Pieces of a large animal 
figure. Stone relief in secondary use.™ 

IVb: Monumental architecture.**> Pottery: “Hit- 
tite’ like [Va and different only in degree 
from that of [Vc.** 

layer of 
IVc: Large scale architecture; numerous repairs 

and renovations.* Pottery: “Early Hit- 
tite” like Karum Kanis “‘vergrébertes 


79. Only preliminary reports are available so far: 
MDOG 86 (1953) 3-76; 87 (1955) 11-25; 88 (1955) 3-36. 

80. K. Bittel und R. Naumann, Bogazkéy II (APAW 
phil.-hist. Klasse 1938, 1)11ff. 

81. MDOG 86 (1953) 13. 

82. l.c. 21f. Compare the chart offered in MDOG 75 
(1937), Abb. 21, repeated in H. Th. Bossert, Altanotolien 
(1942) No. 628. 

83. MDOG 88 (1955) 23. 

84. MDOG 86 (1953) 25ff., Abb. 9a and 9b. 

85. 15ff. 

86. l.c. 21f. 

87. MDOG 88 (1955) 20; ef. 86 (1953) 20. 

88. MDOG 86 (1953) 19f.; 88 (1955) 20ff. 

89. MDOG 86 (1953) 22; 88 (1955) 20f. 
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Derivat” of the pottery used during the 
period of the colonies.*° Examples of 
including hanging 
spirals." Other finds: fragment of a bull 
terracotta; clay head of a bull; piece of a 
bull rhyton. Stamps, but only one poor 
cylinder seal.” 
—Destruction layer**———— 
IVd: Houses with small rooms. Pottery: ‘Early 
Hittite’ corresponding with the finds from 
the “Unterstadt” and with Karum Kanis 
II and III; very little Alisar III (‘‘Cappa- 
docian’’) ware." Other finds: stamps; the 
Old Assyrian Tablet Bo 30/a “ganz wenig 


iiber dem gewachsenen Fels,” “in ungestér- 
ter Lage.’’®* 


In the ‘‘Unterstadt”” numerous “Kiiltepe” 
tablets were recovered;” they should be 


90. MDOG 86 (1953) 22. 

91. MDOG 88 (1955) 20. The term ‘‘Wellen(linien) 
Keramik’’ was aptly coined by H. Th. Bossert; see 
Altanatolien (1942) p. 42 ad Nos. 388ff. Cf. also H. H. 
von der Osten, Orientalia Suecana 1 (1952) 21; Tahsin 
Ozgii¢, Kiiltepe Kazisi Raporu 1949 (1953) 188, 224. The 
ware is said not to occur in Karum Kanis I. This raises 
a certain difficulty. We would have ‘to assume that 
either the attribution of the sherds in question to IVe 
is wrong, or that the ware had a longer life in Bogazkéy. 
The circumstance seems to me significant that [Ve is a 
particularly flourishing period, and that it contains prac- 
tically no cylinder seals. Note also the tablet from IVd. 

92. MDOG 88 (1955) 21; Bittel remarks on the situa- 
tion: ‘‘ganz anders als im Karum Kanes’’. The design 
of the cylinder, to judge by the description, is not 
Kiiltepe style; furthermore, Kiiltepe seals have no lines 
along the edges of the carved field above and below. 

93. Bittel-Naumann, Bogazkéy-HattuSa (1952) 39; 
MDOG 88 (1955) 20. 

94. MDOG 86 (1953) 22. 

95. MDOG 88 (1955) 20. 

96. MDOG 70 (1932) 28 with Abb. 13. The Old 
Assyrian character of the tablet was recognized by 
I. J. Gelb, OIP 22 (1935) 10 and confirmed by Lands- 
berger and Giiterbock, MDOG 75 12 fn. 3. It was origi- 
nally assigned to Biiyiikkale ‘V’ (MDOG 75, 1937, 12:.; 
Bittel-Naumann, Bogazkéy-HattuSa, 1952, 39); ‘V’ was 
later renamed [Vd (MDOG 86, 1953, 7 fn. 2) and must 
not be confused with the present V. Bittel used the 
tablet for dating purposes in MDOG 75 (1937). 

97. MDOG 77 (1939) 22f.; Bittel-Naumann, Bogazkoéy- 
HattuSa (1952) 102 and pl. 26e-f; MDOG 87 (1955) 24; the 
number has substantially increased during the cam- 
paigns of 1955 and especially 1956. There seems to be 
some difficulty in coordinating the respective layers in 
the ‘‘Unterstadt”’ with Biiyiikkale, since there is a hiatus 
there between the tablet-bearing layer and the Empire 
layer. Bittel, MDOG 77, 1939, 22f. coordinates the 


coordinated with the tablet from Biiyiik- 
kale. 
of ashes**——— 
V: Sherds of the “Kiiltepe-Zeit,” but none of 
Alisar 
Despite the uncertainties involved it should not be 
too difficult to translate this archaeological frame- 
work into history. The lower limit seems to be 
set by the synchronism between [Vd and Karum 
Kanis regardless of whether this is II or Ib. This 
means that IVd includes the period of Samé&i- 
Adad I of Assur and ends approximately with 
Hammurapi of Babel.'°’ The destruction layer, 
then, should reflect the war-like action of Anittas 
about which we read in his inscription.'®! 

This leads to the conclusion that [Vc represents 
the flourishing period of LabarnaS and _ his suc- 
cessors among whom HattusiliS I and Mursilis I 
stand out. The exceptionally thick layer of ashes 
which marks the end of [Ve causes some dif- 
ficulty. There is no literary testimony about a 
catastrophe that overtook HattuSa at this time. 
This however is an argumentum e silentio, and 
we must keep in mind that we possess very little 
information on the events of the respective period 
in Hittite history. On the positive side we know 
that HantiliS claims to have first fortified his 
capital and to have erected fortresses all over the 
country.!° This must be combined with the 
first appearance in his days of the KaSkeans on the 
northern frontier;'*® moreover, he had trouble 


(then) oldest layer in K 20 with Biiyiikkale IV, and 
Bittel-Naumann, Bogazkéy-HattuSa (1952) 99 tell us 
that the oldest finds including the tablets ‘‘auf dem 
sterilen Lehm des gewachsenen Bodens ruhen’’. In 
1956 still older layers seem to have been discovered in the 
“Unterstadt’’. 

98. MDOG 86 (1953) 20. 
ended in a conflagration. 

99. l.c. 20 

100. Kemal Balkan, Observations on the Chronologi- 
eal Problems of the Karum Kanis (TTK Yayinlarindan 
VII/28, 1955) 43ff. Kemal’s dating of the Old Assyrian 
tablets from Bogazkéy to Kirum KaniS Ib and the time 
of SamSi-Adad I of Assur has been assailed by J. Lewy, 
Orient. 26 (1957) 12-36. 

101. The latest treatment, which takes both the old 
and the new material into consideration, is that of H. 
Otten, MDOG 83 (1951) 38ff. 

102. 2BoTU 20 iii 7-18. 

103. KUB XXV 21 iii 2ff. (See BASOR 122, 1951, 24f.) 
and Apology of HattuSilis (MVAeG 29/3 and 34/2) iii 
46ff. (new composite text BASOR 122, 1951, 22). First 
appearance? 


Note that Karum Kanis II 
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also with the Hurrians.'* This situation may 
well have resulted in a destruction of HattuSa, an 
event about which Hittite kings would naturally 
have been reluctant to speak. 

Layer [Vb then represents the mildly flourishing 
period of Telepinus, Alluwamnas, and Zidantas. 
And IVa finally falls in the period intermediary 
between the ‘‘Middle” and the ““New Kingdom” 
(before Suppiluliumas). 

It seems to me necessary to stress the con- 
tinuity which, despite the catastrophe which 
ended IVd, ties the three younger phases of IV 
together; [Vd has its own features which keep that 
phase apart. 

In terms of years layer [Ve will, in any chro- 
nology, cover an extended period of time, certainly 
more than one hundred years. For, its beginning 
(AnittaS) and a point toward its end (fall of 


104. See above. 


Babel) are anchored in Babylonian history. The 
difference between the various systems, then, will 
find its expression in the time assigned to [Va and 
IVb. If one dates with Bittel the beginning of 
Biiyiikkale III around 1500, under the chronology 
of Cornelius-Albright, practically no time is left 
for IVb and IVa. Even if one substitutes a lower 
date, little is gained. 

If, on the other hand, the proponents of the 
“low” chronology make Anittas responsible for the 
tremendous fire that ended IVc, the final phase 
would be contemporaneous with the end of the 
period of the colonies. Since, however, the Old 
Assyrian tablet from Biiyiikkale was found near 
the bottom of IVd, that phase too would still be 
parallel with the Assyrian domination over 
Cappadocia. In any event, the phases [Vd and 
IVec would lose most, if not all, their extens:on in 
time; and that extension must have been con- 
siderable! 


(To be concluded) 
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TEXTS AND FRAGMENTS 


(32) Genéve, Switzerland, Musée d’Art et d’His- Cylinder B IV 45-52. See M. Streck, Assurbanipal 
toire. Inventory No. 16514. Fragment of a prism. (VB VII, 1916) 2 106f. and A. C. Piepkorn, Histor- 
Width of face B: 75 mm; greatest height: 48 mm. ical Prism Inscriptions of Ashurbanipal (Or. Inst. 
Copied by Edmond Sollberger. Assyriological Studies No. 5, 1933) 58f. 

The text of face B is a duplicate of Assurbanipal 
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